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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 


NOVEMBER 1867. 


W. P. ATKINSON, Editor. Number Eleven. 
ROGER ASCHAM’S METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
CLASSICS. 


It seems to me that the method of teaching the classical lan- 
guages, now in use, is radically defective, that it obtains absurdly 
insignificant results for the time and labor expended, that it wastes 
the advantages of excellent grammars, lexicons, and critical editions 
in which, it has been said, the classical languages are distinguished 
above all others, and that not only everything that is attained, but 
a great deal more, might be gained by the introduction of a differ- 


ent method of study. Ido not propose here to say much about 


the study of the classics in college. My purpose is rather to speak 
of elementary instruction. It is proper that at college most of the 
time given to the classics should be devoted to a critical study of 
the authors who are read. But in the manner in which students 
are now prepared, when they ought to be giving their attention to a 


critical study of the classic authors, they are usually puzzling over 

elementary difficulties of language, which they ought to have 

mastered at school. It is absurd that a student who has for six 

years made an almost daily study of a language, should ever feel a 

temptation to consult a translation, except for an occasional word, 

or in some very perplexed passage. If a man in six years cannot 
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attain a certain facility in the use of a language, he must either be 
mentally deficient, or have studied it on a bad system. Of course 
he cannot acquire it perfectly, but few people can be said to know 
perfectly even their vernacular tongue. 

It is a matter of wonder how the present system of classical 
study could ever have come into use, for anything more contrary 
to the natural principle of learning a language could scarcely be 
conceived. There can be but one reasonable way of learning a 
strange language. About the details, men may differ, but the gene- 
ral principle is, that a foreign tongue should be learned in the same 
way in which we acquire our own. We learn our own language 
by imitation, so as to use it with fluency, before we know anything 
of its grammatical structure. Indeed, many college graduates have 
never read a line on the subject of English grammar; they know 
what they do about it, only by their acquaintance with the general 
principles of language acquired in classical study, and might be 
more easily puzzled by a difficult question in the grammar of their 
own language, than in that of Greek or Latin. And yet they use 
their own tongue with fluency and correctness, while in Greek and 
Latin they have acquired little or no facility. But if it is not easy 
to see how the present system of classical instruction could have 
come into use, it is evident that it would be a labor of Hercules to 
change it. Hume says that men, in general, are governed in their 
conduct far more by habit than by reason; and this fact, the founda- 
tion of all false conservatism, causes a groundless confidence in the 
value of the present system to be deeply rooted in the minds of 
many. But it seems to me that the future position of classical 
study as a part of general education in this country must depend 
in great measure on the introduction of a different method of 
teaching, by which people will feel that adequate results are 
obtained for the time and labor expended. Fortunately, there is 
enough of good authority for such a change. Milton (quoted in 
one of the works of which I shall speak below) says: “We do 
amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so 
much miserable Greek and Latin as might be learned otherwise, 
easily and delightfully in one year.” Nor does he stand alone in 
this opinion. 
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Mr. George Long (formerly fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,) holds, in reputation, a place among the foremost of living 
English scholars. His editions of the classics, his translations 
and his historical works display the highest qualities of scholarship. 
There is an additional reason why American students should feel 
an interest in him. He was in his youth the first professor of 
the classical languages at the University of Virginia. Jefferson, 
by whose efforts this institution was established, determined to have 
only men of the highest talent and attainments that could be got, 
for the new professors, and he sent abroad to find such. He said 
that he would have sent to New England, but that the colleges 
there would, of course, keep their best men for their own pro- 
fessors, and that he did not wish to have the second-rate schol- 
ars of New England for the first-rate scholars of Virginia. Mr. 
Long has given his attention to this subject of elementary classical 
instruction, and a few years ago published a volume of selections 
from Cicero to be used on the system which he recommends and de- 
scribes fully ina preface of thirty-six pages.* He advises a return 
to the system used by Roger Ascham, the preceptor of Queen 
Elizabeth, as set forth in his work entitled “The Schoolmaster.” 
A considerable part of Mr Long’s preface consists of quotations 
from Ascham. In giving an outline of the system, I shall let both, 
as far as space will allow, speak in their own words. 

The first thing to be learned in the system, consists of the vari- 
ous forms of declension and conjugation, and next, “the right join- 
ing together of substantives with adjectives, the noun with the verb, 
the relative with the antecedent.” After these are mastered, Ascham 
says, that the master should read to the scholar, “ the Epistles of 
Cicero, gathered together, and chosen out by Sturmius for the 
capacity of children,” in the following way. 

“ First, let him teach the child cheerfully and plainly the cause 
and matter of the letter; then let him construe it into English, so 
oft, as the child may easily carry away the understanding of it; 
lastly, parse it over perfectly. This done thus, let the child by and 





*M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major sive De Senectute, Lelius sive De Amici- 
tia, et Epistole Selecta, with notes and index, by George Long. London, 1857, 
[published in the series called ‘‘ Grammar School Classics.” ] 
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by, both construe and parse it over again; so that it may appear, 
that the child doubteth in nothing that his master taught him before. 
After this, the child must take a paper book, and sitting in some 
place, where no man shall prompt him, by himself, let him translate 
into English his former lesson. Then showing it to his master, let 
the master take from him his Latin book, and pausing an hour at 
the least, then let the child translate his own English into Latin 
again in another paper book. When the child bringeth it turned 
into Latin, the master must compare it with Tully’s book. ... . 

“In these few lines I have wrapped up the most tedious part of 
grammar, and also the ground of almost all the rules, that are so 
busily taught by the master, and so hardly learnt by the scholar in 
all common schools; which after this sort, the master shall teach 
without all error, and the scholar shall learn without great pain ; 
the master being led by so sure a guide, and the scholar being 
brought into so plain and easy a way. And therefore we do not 
contemn rules, but we gladly teach rules, and teach them more 
plainly, sensibly and orderly, than they be commonly taught in com- 
mon schools. For when the master shall compare Tully’s book 
with the scholar’s translation, let the master at the first lead and 
teach his scholar to join the rules of his grammar book with the 
examples of his present lesson, until the scholar by himself be able 
to fetch out of his grammar every rule for every example, so as the 
grammar book be ever in the scholar’s hand, and also used of him 
as a dictionary for every present use.” 

Mr. Long has followed the guidance of Sturmius in selecting 
epistles of Cicero for the volume of which I speak. Ascham 
advises that the scholar should go on in this way through the first 
book of the collection of Sturmius, and a part of a comedy of 
Terence, and after the scholar has acquired “a ready perfectness 
in translating,” he goes on to say: “Then take this order with 
him; read daily unto him some book of Tully, as the third book of 
epistles chosen out by Sturmius, De Amicitia, De Senectute, . 
some comedy of Terence, . . . . Casar’s commentaries, ... . or 
some orations of T. Livius. 


“These books I would have him now read a great deal at every 
lecture; for he shall not now use daily translation, but only 
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construe again and parse, where ye suspect is any need;..... 
and for translating, use you-yourself every second or third day to 
choose out some Epistle ad Atticum, some notable commonplace out 
of his orations, or some other part of Tully by your discretion, which 
your scholar may not know where to find; and translate it you 
yourself into plain natural English, and then give it him to 
translate into Latin again, allowing him good space and time to do 
it both with diligent heed and good advisement. 

“ Here his wit shall be new set on work; his judgment, for right 
choice, truly tried; his memory for sure retaining, better exer- 
cised, than by learning anything without the book; and here how 
much he hath profited, shall plainly appear. When he bringeth it 
translated unto you, bring you forth the place of Tully; lay them 
together, compare the one with the other ; commend his good choice 
and right placing of words; show his faults gently, but blame them 
not over sharply. .... For here shall all the hard points of 
grammar, both easily and surely be learned up... .—by this 
way prescribed in this book, being straight, plain and easy, the 
scholar is always labouring with pleasure, and ever going right on 
forward with profit, ... . for, he hath construed, parsed, twice 


translated over by good advisement, marked out his six points” — 
respecting peculiar idioms, phrases, synonyms, and the like — “by 


skilful judgment, he shall have necessary occasion to read over 
every lecture a dozen times at the least. . . . And this oft reading 
is the very right following of that good counsel which Pliny doth 
give to his friend Fuscus, saying, ‘ Multum non multa.’.. . 

“When by this diligent and speedy reading over those forenamed 
good books of Tully, Terence, Cesar, and Livy, and by this second 
kind of translating out of your English, time shall breed skill, and 
use shall bring perfection: then ye may try, if ye will, your scholar 
with the third kind of translation: although the two first ways, by 
mine opinion, be not only sufficient of themselves, but also surer, 
both for the master’s teaching and scholar’s learning, than this third 
way is.” 

The third way is for the master to write an English letter or to 
give the scholar some simple passage from an English author, 
to turn into Latin, taking care to keep within the compass of 
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the scholar’s former learning in words and sentences. Ascham 
adds: 

“ And now take heed lest your scholar do not better in some 
point than you yourself, except ye have been diligently exercised in 
these kinds of translating before. 

“[ had once a proof hereof, tried by good experience, by a dear 
friend of mine, when I came first from Cambridge to serve the Queen’s 
Majesty, then Lady Elizabeth, lying at worthy Sir Anthony Deny’s, 
in Chester. John Whitney, a young gentleman, was my bedfellow : 
who willing by good nature, and provoked by mine advice, began 
to learn the Latin tongue after the order declared in this book. 
We began after Christmas; I read unto him Tully de Amicitia, 
which he did every day twice translate, out of Latin into English, 
and out of English into Latin again. About St. Laurence Tide 
after, to prove how he profited, I did chuse out Torquatus’ talk de 
Anicitia, in the latter end of the first book De Finibus; because 
that place was the same in matter, like in words and phrases, nigh 
to the form and fashion of sentences, as he had learned before in 
De Amicitia. I did translate it myself into plain English, and gave 


it him to turn into Latin; which he did so choicely, so orderly, so 
without any great miss in the hardest points of grammar, that some 
in seven years in grammar schools, yea, and some in the University 
too, cannot do half so well.” 


Ascham afterwards brings forward, as another example: 

“Our most noble Queen Elizabeth, who never took yet Greek 
nor Latin grammar in her hand, after the first declining of a noun 
and a verb, but only by this double translating of Demosthenes and 
Isocrates, daily, without missing, every forenoon, and likewise some 
part of Tully every afternoon, for the space of a year or two, hath 
attained to such a perfect understanding in both the tongues, and 
to such a ready utterance of the Latin, and that with such a judg- 
ment, as they be few in number in both the Universities, or else- 
where in England, that be in both tongues comparable with her 
Majesty.” 

Mr. Long says: 

“Tt would be thought a great thing if a teacher could accomplish 
what Ascham promises; and what, according to his own account, 
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he performed. At present, it cannot be said that children generally 
do learn either to understand or write the Latin tongue, much less 
to speak it. The writing and speaking of Latin are indeed not 
much used, but a great deal of time is spent over trying to under- 
stand the Latin tongue, and also to write it; and it is generally 
agreed that few out of many learn to read a Latin author with 
ease and profit, and fewer still, to write Latin well. .... 

“Tf teachers of Latin knew that language as well as a good 
teacher of French or of any other modern tongue knows his own 
language, the teaching of Latin would be comparatively easy. And 
yet the usual methods of teaching a modern language are bad, and 
the amount that is learned is often small for the time and labor; and 
this, mainly because teachers of foreign languages follow nearly the 
same methods that are followed in teaching Latin, many of which 
are bad. A man may wish to learn a foreign language, in order to 
be able to write it and speak it; but if he follow no other method 
than reading, he will never accomplish his object. If he will first 
acquire the power of writing and speaking a language, he can easily 
learn to read it. The power of reading or translating a foreign 
language does not give the power uf writing or speaking it, not 
even in the smallest degree, as all who have tried know by experi- 
ence. A man may have even a very exact knowledge of a foreign 
tongue for the purpose of reading and understanding, and yet may 
be unable to construct a single sentence or to utter a single phrase 
in conversation, which proves, that to learn to express a foreign 
language in our own tongue is only learning it under one aspect, 
and that to express our own language or our own ideas in another 
tongue is quite a different thing. .... 

“Tt may be said that this system requires better teachers than 
the great majority of them who profess to teach. But if a teacher 
has not knowledge enough to teach on this plan, or some good 
plan, can he teach on a bad one? Can he teach by the aid of bad 
exercise books and indifferent helps of all descriptions, and in no 
other way? If he cannot teach on Ascham’s plan, or on some 
good plan, he cannot teach at all. If it should be said that this 
method is more troublesome to the teacher, which I deny, the 
answer is, that he ought to do what he professes. Whether would 
aman of any sound knowlege, of any taste for learning, however 
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small, rather work at this dull, eternal, unprofitable round of exer- 
cises, aids, and helps, or work at the authors themselves, the sole 
sources of our knowledge ? 

“The clear direct way to an improvement in our classical 
studies is to abandon the ordinary making of ‘ Latines’; to adopt 
Ascham’s plan as soon as the boy is prepared for it, and to 
consider well how he should be so prepared; for that is really 
the only matter in dispute among good teachers. Further, to 
abandon all books of exercises which abound in multitudinous 
rules and fragmentary exercises; to choose as a book of rules 
to refer a boy to, (for I do not reject generalizations, but only 
the mode of using them), one which is plain and simple, with 
plenty of good examples well translated, whether such book be a 
grammar, or some well-arranged system of rules with both examples 
and exercises; and as to the endless niceties and curiosities of a 
language, to trust to careful reading and a good teacher, for they 
‘rannot be learned by rules. If I recommend Ascham’s plan, it is 
not that boys may learn to write Latin; it is that they may learn 
to read it and understand a Latin author well.” 

I have now given a general outline of Ascham’s plan, with a part 
of Mr. Long’s comments upon it. Any one who takes an interest 
in the subject will do well to refer directly to Mr. Long’s preface 
and to the “Schoolmaster.” The best known edition of this latter 
work is that edited by James Upton, (London, 1711,) but it may 


also be found in the new edition of Ascham’s complete works, 
lately published in England.* 


J. A. W. 





THE TEACHER'S CALLING. 


[We do not know the creed of our contributor, but do not think 
it necessary to exclude her_article because there are traces in it of 
a peculiar theology. | 

“Tt shall be the duty of all... .... instructors of youth to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and 


* (In J. Russell Smith’s Library of Ola Authors. There is also a very neat 
little modern edition of Ascham’s ‘‘ Scholemaster,” edited with notes by J. E. 
B. Mayer, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Bell & Daldy. 
1863. Ep.] 
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youth, committed to their care and instruction, the principles of 
piety, justice and a sacred regard to truth, love to their country, 
humanity, and universal benevolence, sobriety, industry and fru- 
gality, chastity, moderation and temperance, and those other virtues 
which are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon which 
a republican constitution is founded; and it shall be the duty of 
such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages and 
capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the tendency of 
the above-mentioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican 
constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to 
promote their future happiness, and also to point out to them the 
evil tendency of the opposite vices.” — Rules and Regulations, p. 
29, Rev. Stat. ch.23, § 7. 

Every one believes that school education should above all things 
be practical. From the popular language of the day, one would 
infer that to be practical, education should embrace such informa- 
tion in history, geography, grammar, arithmetic, etc., as to enable 
the pupil to appear intelligent, to be able to understand what he 
reads, to be quick and capable in worldly employment. 

The acquisition of such an education will certainly exercise 
memory and calculation; cultivate with vigor the cardinal virtues, 
ambition and “go-a-head-a-tive-ness,” and prepare the pupil to 
“make his mark in the world,’ perhaps to be President, the acme 
of excellence to which our scholars are so often urged to attain. 

But is it after all practical? Does it answer the purposes of 
life? If all that places us above the animal, whose senses, appetites 
and passions we share, were the power of so arranging and govern- 
ing the circumstances about us, as to insure for ourselves the 
greatest bodily ease, or mental pleasure arising from gratified de- 
sires of fame, reputation or superiority to others, it would be ample. 
Or, could we divest ourselves of the revelation so strangely granted 
to us, while withheld from the ancient, cultivated, and refined, 
though heathen nations, it might suit the purposes of a life, satisfac- 
tory, only in being the best in our experience. 

But since we are so far above the mere animal creation, that our 
true being is entirely spiritual, consecrated to union with the 
Eternal Truth; since the passions and appetites which we share 
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with those so infinitely beneath us are too apt to make us forget the 
dignity of our creation; and since we cannot ignore the manifesta- 


tion which we have had of the True Humanity,—an education 


which prepares for success in the mere business transactions of life, 
or even secures the gratification of the social instincts alone, must be 
defective, even as the first man, before “God breathed into him the 
breath of life.” 

Although our end is so noble, we know that it is to be attained, 
not solely by meditation upon the Perfect and Infinite, but as well 
through the faithful performance of all the duties small or great, 
menial or mental, that fall to us in the world; hence, it is well that 
the child should be taught such studies as will increase his capabil- 
ity in the world, as will prepare him for the stern necessity of earn- 
ing a livelihood, and for the punctual and discreet fulfilment of the 
social and civil duties which society imposes upon him. But above 
all and in all, should he be so impressed that every event of his life 
is to him but a means and no end, that his actions will be rooted in 
his belief that he must rise to God. 

Some will say that such teaching is no part of the public teach- 
er’s duty; that it belongs to home or Sunday instruction. A mo- 
ment’s reflection upon the nature of childhood, will, I think, answer 
the objection. <A child never acquires his manner of reasoning and 
of acting at stated times, or by precept, but unconsciously imbibes 
them from those by whom he is surrounded, or with whom he is 
accustomed to converse; hence, by his very nature, his spiritual, 
moral and secular nature cannot be separated. 

What then, must be the teacher’s preparation for such duty? 
Nothing less than a worthy reverence for the True Manhood, which 
is to become by union True God; a due appreciation of her own 
vocation which is to aid in accomplishing this union, through her 
example and earnestness, as well as through the holy charity which 
must be hers; and also, a knowledge of the human heart — of its 
weakness, of its hidden strength — derived through constant exami- 
nation of her own and sympathy with others. 

If the teacher is thus prepared, her instructions, though to out- 
ward appearance simply secular, will be most truly practical. 

Few moral dissertations, so detested. by children, will be needed 
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by her. She will tell her pupils that they must be holy, as the 
temples of the Most High; they will learn the truth by seeing 
through her personal bearing and her conduct towards them, that 
she respects not only herself, but the weakest of their number, as 
though each were indeed the dwelling-place of God. 

By the eye of charity, which alone can discern through the folds 
of the human heart, she will see many an earnest endeavor over- 
come by the too strong temptations of childhood to wilfulness, an- 
ger, impatience, or idleness, and by making evident her knowledge 
of, and respect for the inward struggle, and her sympathy with its 
difficulties, she will entice the discouraged ones to renewed effort 
and perseverance. 

When a child is dull and stupid, she will not dare despise him, 
for she will remember that God may sometimes blind the intellect 
that He may bestow richer graces upon the heart. 

In studying the heroes of history, she will temper the child’s 
natural admiration for reputation, fame, glory, by keeping be- 
fore his mind that from justice alone proceed valor, victory, and 
peace; and that the true greatness of every hero lay only in his 
virtue — his strength used to suppress wrong and uphold right; 
and beeause she is earnest in doing so herself, he will believe her. 

Little will she value the power of making her scholars obey on 
the instant her every mandate, but of much more worth will she 
count their conscious growth in manliness and virtue, as, recogniz- 
ing in her meekness and patience under the fatigue and irritations 
of school, a power higher than human, their unruly wills, neither 
smothered nor crushed, become truly and permanently submissive to 
their reason. 

Not least of all will she shun too much ta/k upon the best way 
to teach, subduing the inclination often arising from a subtle sloth- 
fulness, and rather cultivating in herself true devotion to her work, 
trusting to its silent power to say what words might tarnish. The 
necessary occasions will find her the more truly ‘prepared to speak, 
that she never seeks them. 


But, in fine, the spirit of her vocation will permeate her every 


action, though unnoticed by herself; wil! permeate the spirit of her 


children, and in raising them, will react upon herself, for “ charity 
59 
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prays in the heart of him who receives it, and a mighty virtue 
proceeds from it.” 

Is this estimation of the teacher’s duty too severe for any? Do 
any say, it is theory, but what results can be obtained from it? 
To the latter, we would say that in our working, God accomplishes 
the results; knowing this, we may rest in the quiet of his omnipo- 
tence, looking forward to the heavenly harvest, for which he will 
certainly ripen the fruit, which is now but green, or even scarcely 
discernible. 

To the former we recommend the example of the Great Teacher, 
who for the love of his children endured every privation. As he 
has chosen us to follow him, we may not hesitate to offer the daily 
sacrifice, which is the price of the vocation. We would have them 
remember that once in sympathy with them, our children will open 
our hearts, and we will see in them those whom the Saviour bade 
us imitate; that, for every difficulty, there is strength and prepara- 
tion in the sincere desire, which, though at first, an inspiration of 
the heart, becomes the prayer of the life. 

If we are not prepared thus to teach, it seems to us that, in the 
light of Christianity, we fall far below those who taught in the light 
of heathen philosophy; for they endeavored to fit their pupils so to 
live, as to accomplish their idea of the end of life. 

Our scholars will indeed believe in God, if not only on Sunday, 


and in their best habits, but on every day, in all their pursuits, they 
are taught by the example and precept of the teacher, to live in the 
light of truth. Instead of laying up in the precious storehouse of 
the memory a stock for vainglory, show, and pretence, they will 
garner there that wisdom which, in God’s reckoning, is “ venerable 
old age,” and that “understanding” which, in his sight, is “gray 
hairs.” M. G. 





CHANGE OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
[From the Cambridge Chronicle. | 
Great complaint is made by parents, and often with justice, of 
frequent and careless changes made in the school-books used in our 
public schools, involving, as it does, expense and often loss to those 
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who can ill afford it. Every one who has served on a School Com- 
mittee is familiar with the visits of agents of new books, which are 
to surpass, if they can only be introduced, (the first time gratis) 
everything that ever went before them; every committee-man has 
a stack of such books piled away in a corner, and every one who 
has the time really to examine them finds that they are very apt to 
stand in the same relation to the old ones that six stand to half a 
dozen. The truth is that a great deal of school-book-making is very 
ignoble business. The chief’ implements required in the manu- 
facture are scissors and a pet of paste, and the chief means of mak- 
ing the products succeed are puffery and advertising, — an energetic 
publisher and a long list of testimonials. There is in a library at 
Salem a collection of three hundred English grammars. I have 
myself about forty-nine, at least forty of which (including some in 
general use,) I should be very loth to introduce for the first time into 
any school I had to do with. The scissors and paste arithmetics 
and geographies, and the readers, put together by men who, one 
would think, had never seen a child, are equally numerous. 

I do not know that there is any remedy for the difficulty, or that 
there will be any abatement of the nuisance till an entirely different 
class of writers turn their attention to the subject. The truth is, 
that to make a good school-book is a very difficult, instead of a very 
easy task. Just as it is much easier to say what one has to say in 
twelve pages than tersely and forcibly in three, so it is really much 
easier, so far as the writing goes, to write a long and learned 
treatise on a subject, for learned men to read, than it is to select 
just that amount of knowledge on the same subject which is proper 
to go into a child’s head, and to say it in such a way as that it 
shall find entrance there. For one thing, it requires some knowl- 
edge of the interior of a child’s head, and of that school-book 
makers are apt to be profoundly ignorant. 

The consequence is that there are a great many bad school- 
books and a great many changes, through the persistent boring of 
a certain class of agents and the wholesale puffing of a certain 
class of publishers, from one bad school-book to another equally 
bad or worse, involving an outlay of both money and temper on 
the part of fathers and mothers when they come to pay. 
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Yet this is a free country, and it is competent to every man to 
write and publish his bad little school-book,—to print it upside 
down, if he thinks that an improvement; or as Timothy Dexter 
published his book, with all the punctuation-marks at the end, tell- 
ing his readers that there were differences of opinion in regard to 
punctuation, and they might pepper their dish to their taste. 
Without freedom there would be no chance for improvement, and 
the minority of really good school-books which competition pro- 
duces outweigh, probably, in their good results all the mischief 
which the bad ones do. No one would wish his child to go on 
studying a poor, disjointed, confused, erroneous book, when there 
lies a first-rate one by its side, although there is a theory that a bad 
school-book, if only well taught, is just as good as a good one,—a 
very false theory, I think. 

I have made these remarks, in consequence of hearing that 
a good deal of complaint has arisen on account of a recent 
change in the geography used in our grammar-schools —a change 
which, in common with a large majority of the present School Com- 


mittee, I advocated, and which, in spite of my previous remarks, [ 


am ready to stand by, even though the new book is a little larger 
and more expensive than the old one. I am ready to stand by it, 
because, though nothing of man’s make is perfect, I consider the 
book a real and great advance on any and all its predecessors, one 
which is likely to work a much-needed revolution in our method of 
studying geography. It is not a scissors-and-paste affair, a confused 
heap of miscellaneous information about geography, but a carefully- 
prepared systematic treatise on geography, a treatise which Prof. 
Agassiz (and whatever we may think of his opinion on whipping, 
we all know its authority on such a subject as this) pronounces 
“incomparably superior to anything ever published ” — prepared by 
a veal man of science, whom Prof. Dana, of Yale College, calls “ one 
of the ablest physical geographers in the world,” and with the help 
of a lady who is teacher of geography in what is probably the best 
training-school in America. 

Now we all know that when we go to buy some article, we are often 
offered two qualities, not differing very greatly in price, and of 
which the seller would really prefer to have us purchase the cheap- 
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er, because, though it is cheaper, it is so bad that he makes a larger 
profit on it than he does upon the dear one; which latter, for the 
sake of keeping up its reputation, he is obliged to make well. The 
dear one is really much the cheaper of the two, if I may be allowed 
such a statement. Iam not prepared to say that the displaced ge- 
ography is not a meritorious performance of its kind; but, I believe 
the new one to be of a very superior kind; and so I advocate it, just 
as I should no longer ride into Boston in the very best stage-coach, 
because now I can have a (doubtless imperfect) horse-car. I be- 
lieve there is that certainly unusual sort of improvement in this 
school-book, to be had at a very small advance in price; and if my 
readers doubt it, I wish they would study it with their children this 
winter, as I mean to do; for I have forgotten a good deal of the 
geography I learned from good Father Worcester’s old book, 
except “ Kidderminster for carpets,” and that a surprising number 
of countries were “level or moderately uneven.” If they will do 
this, they will find it a book which grown people can read with 
pleasure ; and it will show those who are no longer young, what. 
advances science has been making since their school days. It will 
perhaps, introduce them to a delightful book by the same author, 
Professor Guyot’s “ Earth and Man,” a course of lectures originally 
delivered in French, at the Lowell Institute, and admirably transla- 
ted by the late President Felton, of Harvard College. 

I advocated a change in the Primary Spelling Book; and I did it 
because it was smaller, and if there had been nothing of it at all, [ 
am not sure that I should not have liked it still better. I lately 
saw in a most excellent New York primary school (they are not all 
excellent) reading, writing and spelling admirably taught together 
from the little reading-book alone. They have no spelling-books 
in their primary schools. Which should we remember the spelling 
of longest, Mr. Editor, if we were little children, a word in a 
column whose meaning we did not know, or a word in a story care- 
fully explained by the teacher ? 

I saw a new school history* the other day for forty or fifty cents 
which looked to me better than the poor large one we use which 
costs much more. President Hill says (and he knows), that our 





* Anderson’s Introductory School History of the United States. 
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Arithmetics need not be half as large as they are. The chief ob- 
jection I felt to the new Geography was that it seemed to me too 
large; but as the study of it is to extend over a good deal of the 
_child’s school-time, I may in this be wrong. It is not so much 
larger than the other as it seems. Great books are great evils. 
As our school-books grow bigger our children grow smaller, till 
by and by it will be a question which is the larger, the child or its 
satchel. I wish we could leave these things more to the teachers, 
and allow them to teach more by word of mouth and less by book, 
as good teachers always know how to do. We should have more 
thought and less cramming. 

I also advocated the adoption, or rather the vote permitting the 
use of what is called the Boston School Slate, with letters and 
pictures at its top for the children to copy. I did it because I have 
been so pained at seeing rows of little urchins in our primary 


schools obliged to sit still with nothing to do, contrary to all the 


instincts of nature, which tend to keep a child in constant activity. 
This foolish attempt to go contrary to nature is what leads to the 
whipping our friends so much complain of. “Give a child something 
to do, and it will not need whipping. 

I don’t know whether the slates will do us much more good 
than the moral pocket-handkerchiefs which were to go to Borio- 
booloo-gah. The little barbarians have begun to pull the pictures 
off already. In Boston, each child, even the smallest, has its own 
little desk, with a rack for its slate, which is provided along with 
desk and rack, at the city’s expense, and is only taken out for pro- 
per exercises. But they do many things differently in Boston 
Primary Schools. W. P. A. 





GLEANINGS. 


A CutnesE PuitosopHer. The master [i. e. Confucius] said, 
“Tf a man keep cherishing his old knowledge, so as continually to 
be acquiring new, he may be a teacher of others.” 

The master said, “ The superior man is catholic and no partisan. 
The mean man is a partisan and not catholic.” 
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The master said, “Now, shall I teach you what knowledge is? 
When you know a thing to hold that you know it; and when you 
do not know a thing to allow that you do not know it; this is 
knowledge.” 

The master said, “ A man should say I am not concerned that I 
have no places — I am concerned how I may fit myself for one. I 
am not concerned that I am not known —I seek to be worthy to 
be known.” 

The master said, “The mind of the superior man is conversant 
with righteousness; the mind of the mean man is conversant with 
gain.” 

Tsze-kung said, “What I do not wish men to do to me,I also 
wish not to do to men.” The master said, “Tsze, you have not 
attained to that.” 

The master said, “ Those who know the Truth are not equal to 
those who love it.” 

The master said, “ When I walk along with two others, they may 
serve me as my teachers. I will select their good qualites, and 
follow them, their bad qualities, and avoid them.” 

Tsang, the Philosopher said, “The scholar may not be without 
breadth of mind and vigorous endurance. His burden is heavy 
and his course is long. Perfect virtue is the burden which he con- 
siders it his to sustain; is it not heavy? Only with death does his 
course stop; is it not long?” 

The master said, “Learn as if you could not reach your object, 
and were always fearing lest you should lose it.” 

The master said, “ The superior man is affable, but not adulatory ; 
the mean man is adulatory, but not affable. The superior man is 
easy to serve and difficult to please. If you try to please him in 
any way that is not accordant with right. he will not be pleased. 
But in his employment of men he uses them according to their 
capacity. The mean man is difficult to serve and easy to please. 
If you try to please him, though it be in a way which is not accor- 
dant with right, he may be pleased. But in his employment of men 
he wishes them to be equal to everything. The superior man has 
a dignified ease without pride. The mean man has pride without | 
dignity.” — Legge’s Life und Teachings of Confucius. 
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A Goop Tracner. Perhaps it may be permitted to me to 
recall the time when I daily took my seat on the same benches 
which, throughout the bygone session, I have seen thronged with 
ager and intelligent faces, and when I listened to the prelections 
of my now venerable colleague. I had already been engaged in 
studying the mechanism of the Latin language, but of the literature 
itself, its extent, range and value, I knew comparatively little; I 
could, indeed, construct sentences with tolerable accuracy, convert 
a few lines of English into Latin, by aid of the dictionary, without 
more than the usual share of blunders, and with the assistance of 
the Gradus ad Parnassum, fabricate hexameters, which, if not har- 
monious, were, at least, in reasonable accordance with the laws of 
quantity and metre. But I had been kept so long working at the 
wards of the lock, that I took little thought of the treasure con- 
tained in the chamber. Perpetual repetition of conjugations and 
derivations had dulled my perception of beauty, and instead of 
admiring the thought that glowed within an ode of Horace, I had 
been taught only to study the words and regard them as a gram- 
matical exercise. It was as if a marble statue, by Praxiteles, had 
been given to a roadside laborer to hammer down into fragments. 
Had I tarried at that point, as I have reason to think is unfortu- 
nately the case with many, I am afraid that in later years my liter- 
ary instincts would have decayed. But presently I found, under 
the teaching of Prof. Pillans,* that the scales were falling from my 
eyes; I began to see in their real beauty and majesty the glorious 
creations of the past. “Not the letter only, but the spirit, was 
revealed to us; the intellect was stirred, the imagination excited, 
and what had once been dreary task-work now became an occupa- 
tion of transcendent interest and delight. . . . Such tuition 
was of exceeding value, not only for the information it conveyed, 
but for the keen desire of further knowledge which it inspired, and 
the literary ambition which it roused. — Life of Aytoun. 

Cuier Justice Marsan. I again met Judge Marshall in Rich- 
mond whither | went during the sitting of the convention for 





* (The veteran Head Master of the High School of Edinburgh, afterwards 
Professor in the University. He died in 1864, aged 86. ] 
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amending the Constitution. He was a leading member of a quoit 
club which I was invited to attend. The battle-ground was about 
amile from the city in a beautiful grove. I went early with a 
friend just as the party were beginning to arrive. I watched the 
coming of the old chief. He soon approached with his coat on his 
arm and his hat in his hand which he was using asa fan. He 
walked directly up to a large bowl of mint-julep which had been 
prepared, and drank off a tumbler-full of the liquid, smacked his 
lips, and then turned to the company with a cheerful “ How are you, 
gentlemen?” He was looked upon as the best pitcher of the party, 
and could throw heavier quoits than any other member of the club. 
The game began with great animation. There were several ties; 
and before long I saw the great Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court down on his knees measuring the contested distance with a 
straw, with as much earnestness as if it had been a point of law; 
and if he proved to be in the right, the woods would ring with his 
triumphant shout. What would the dignitaries of the highest 
Court of England have thought if they had been present? Ches- 
ter Harding's (privately printed) Autobiography. 

PurenoLocy. At the end of fifty years of attempted verification, 
what is the result? The broad, palpable result to which I would 
draw attention is, that Phrenology assailed by ridicule, misrepre- 
sentation, argument, and passionate contempt, such as usually salute 
every new and revolutionary hypothesis, has not survived this oppo- 
sition, has not lived down its ill-repute and converted its antago- 
nists, or the sons of its antagonists; but has lingered with a feeble 
life of sectarian tradition, inspiring no new prophets, raising up no 
influential disciples. If vehement opposition is unhappily one 
almost universal consequence of the promulgation of a new concep- 
tion, there is, happily, another universal consequence of every pro- 
mulgated truth, namely, that it spreads wider and wider, and 
irresistibly draws successive generations into its fold. Ridicule 
never killed any truth; persecution never finally suppressed it. 
The obstinacy of a few disciples prevents the sacred flame from 
dying out; by degrees it attracts more serious attention, and this 
attention discovers fresh evidence; the adhesion of serious minds 
checks the levity of superficial objectors; the ridicule ceases and 

60 
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calm investigation proceeds. At this stage the new doctrine per- 
ishes or rapidly passes into general acceptance. 

How has Phrenology borne the test? Instead of surviving oppo- 
sition, it has decayed with the declining opposition. It has ceased 
to be ridiculed; it has ceased to be declaimed against as immoral ; 
and it has ceased to occupy attention. While science has accepted 
much that is acceptable in Gall’s method and results, no one has 
arisen to extend and improve those results; no school of phreno- 
logical investigators has kept pace with the discoveries of Anatomy 
aud Physiology; nothing has been added to the labors of Gall, 
Spurzheim and George Combe ; nothing has been done to bring the 
doctrine into general acceptance. Here and there a clever man is 
found, who accepts Phrenology; but he is generally (I think it 
may be said always) one imperfectly acquainted with the results of 
biological and psychological research. At any rate, not one among 
the eminent physiologists, psychologists, or physio-psychologists of 
the present day, accepts the scheme as more than a rude hypothesis, 
while the vast majority reject it as a false hypothesis. 

Such has been the result of fifty years’ experience. Instead of 
gaining ground, it has been losing ground. Verification has dis- 
proved not confirmed the hypothesis. Observation has not sup- 
ported the cranioscopy, nor has anatomical research confirmed the 
physiology. The disproof is overwhelming, and on this account only 
has the doctrine sunk into neglect. — Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 

{This is eminently true of this country. A few charlatans still 
go about imposing on the illiterate by examining their “ bumps”; 
and one magazine, we believe, still repeats from month to month 
its well-worn wood-cuts; but the doctrine has ceased to attract the 
attention of educated persons. | 


Ricut Meruop or TeacHinc. Some in criticising teaching, 
without any well defined notion of the subject of their criticism, 
consider a mode of teaching to consist in a set of external forms 
arbitrarily made out and arbitrarily applied. Consequently a mode 
of teaching is likely to attract their attention, and too often their 
opposition, in proportion as it is new. It signifies to them no more 
than the gestures of an enthusiastic orator signify to those who are 
beyond the reach of his voice. 
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A right mode of teaching lies back of all forms, and can never 
be discovered by an exclusive study of forms. 

All intelligent teaching must have for its object one of two ends: 
knowledge, or development. In either case the method of teaching 
should be the same; for Knowledge and development are both the 
results of mental activity, and right mental activity is occasioned by 
right teaching. Education is development; and we may consider 
that teaching has no other end to look for than development, as that 
teaching which occasions the most perfect development, will also 
occasion the most perfect knowledge. 

A mode of teaching must be a plan formed from a knowledge of 
the laws of mental development. We must know the occasions of 
mental activity, and the way in which these occasions should be 
presented. 

A right mode of teaching, then, will be a plan for presenting oc- 
casions to the mind, so as to excite its. activity in accordance with 
the laws that control its development. A mode of teaching is not 
to be constructed out of the relations that external things hold to 
one another, but it is to be sought in the mind itself.— Mr. Dick- 
inson’s Annual Report of the Westfield Normal School. 





AUTUMN. 


SUMMER is gone, with all its sun and rain! 
Where are my waving fields of ripened grain ? 
Had all my spring-time purposes no power 
To nerve my arm beyond a single hour ? 


Why did I loiter by the tempting stream, 
Deeming this life of action but a dream,— 
Dozing my day out with the buzzing fly,— 
Chasing the moth, more faithful far than I? 


I'll rouse myself, before it be too late! 

There may be time —the harvest yet will wait; 
I'll clear these weeds, bring out my rusty plough, 
And plant more seed: I'll not be idle, now. 


Alas! ’tis past. I hear the falling leaves. 

How shall I dare to take these blasted sheaves 

Up to my Master, when the reapers come, 

Laden with grain, and singing “ Harvest-home ” ? 
SALEM. C. 
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Gditor's Department. 


It has not been possible for the Secretary of the State Association to prepare 
his official report of the annual meeting at Springfield in season for this number. 
It will appear, together with our editorial remarks thereupon, and especially upon 
so much of the proceedings as related to the editorial management of this 
journal, in our December number. 


Another ** Cambridge Whipping Case.’’ — Newspaper reporters have been 
endeavoring to get up another sensation over the cruelties inflicted by Cambridge 
teachers. We even heard one rumor that a child had been so cruelly beaten that 
its life was despaired of. We are in the best possible position for stating that 
the real injury amounted to a large black-and-blue spot, and the case is so illus- 
trative of what is going on in many other places, that, though a local matter, 
we think some account of it will not be out of place in our pages. 

The case was brought before the Police Court by the medical gentleman who 
made himself so prominent in the previous one, and whose spirit may be judged by 
the fact that he declared to the judge in public and in the presence of a member 
of the Cambridge School Committee, to wit ourself, that it was not the 
teacher, but the Cambridge School Committee who were really to be arraigned. 
When His Honor, Judge Ladd, refused to entertain the complaint until the 
School Committee had taken action in the matter, and expressed a wish that 
the father of the child should enter the complaint if one should afterwards be 
made, the father, an Irish laborer, stated that he was very busy, and declined 
to appear, saying that he hoped the child’s mother would be sufficient. 

The school in which the punishment was inflicted is filled with Irish children 
of the roughest class, and has recently been — through no fault of the School Com- 
mittee, but through the failure of the City Government to provide suitable accom- 
modations — not so much a School asa Bedlam. Two teachers having failed 
in it, the lady in question was procured by one of the two gentlemen on the 
Cambridge School Board who are most opposed to corporal punishment, in conse- 
quence of her reputation for skill in managing such cases. She is a lady who 
is respected by all who know her, and is a very successful teacher. The child 
had been behaving very outrageously, and the ruler with which the punishment 
was inflicted was too thin to do more than make a black-and-blue spot. Never- 
theless the Committee declined to confirm the teacher’s appointment, adjudging 
that the punishment was too severe, and had been inflicted hastily and improperly, 
though there was no evidence thut the teacher had lost her temper, and much 
evidence that she was succeeding in bringing order out of chaos. When the case 
again came up before the Police Court, the Judge stated to the gentleman above 
alluded to, that he should be obliged to entertain a complaint if one were made, 
but that under the circumstances, he thought it would look very much like perse- 
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cution. We think—and we took occasion to express the same opinion to that 
gentleman — that if he had pressed it, either in his own or in the parents’ name, 
the indignation which he is making such efforts to arouse against the teachers 
and the School Committee of Cambridge, would have been very strongly turned 
against himself. 

In view of such cases as this, we do think that teachers as a profession — and 
of that profession we are proud to consider ourself a member — should make 
themselves distinctly and unmistakably heard, and should claim at least that 
impartial treatment from their fellow citizens which is granted to every one else. 
While Cambridge continues to accommodate her schools in old vestries where 
little children are placed on settees made for grown persons, in attics in which 
the teachers’ can only stand upright in the middle of the room, in old buildings, 
dangerous because mechanical operations are going on below, she cannot long 
expect good teachers to enter such schools at the risk of being dragged before 
the Police Court if they try to do their duty. 


A Move in the right Direction.—The citizens of Watertown interested in the 
cause of education, were invited to meet Monday evening, July Ist, at the High 
School House, to help inaugurate a new library to be devoted to the use of the 
teachers of the town and also of those who propose to teach. The meeting was 
organized by the choice of the Rev. John Weiss as Chairman, and Solon F. 
Whitney as Secretary. 

The Chairman explained that the object of the meeting was to accept the books 
which had so generously been provided for the benefit of the teachers, and to 
hear some explanations of their subjects and merits. ‘Too many young teachers 
went into our public schools relying upon natural smartness, to carry them suc- 
cessfully through the great work of forming minds. They only cared to prepare 
themselves enough for each day, to keep a little ahead of their classes, and be 
able to answer all possible questions. But the work of education can be only 
done by minds that are well drilled in methods and subjects. The intelli- 
gence must be submitted to discipline in each depurtment, and also in a field 
wider than the school programme, that the teacher may feel very superior to the 
routine of each day, see through and through it, and carry it on in an enlight- 
ened way. ‘The well equipped mind will discover the best methods of teaching 
in every case. Gvod teaching could not prevail in our schools until the teachers 
undertake larger schemes of study for their own improvement, by coming into 
contact with the best books in every department, and by those which are full of 
suggestion of the best courses to pursue. Such books were provided in this 
‘Teachers’ Library. It was now small, but it must be nourished and made as 
perfect an instrument as possible. The town was indebted to Mr. Joseph Bird 
for this valuable gift. He did the work, collected the money, procured the best 
list from gentlemen distinguished in the work of education, purchased the books, 
and now he placed them before the meeting. The Chairman cailed upon Mr. 
Bird to speak more particularly upon the books and their subjects. 

Mr. Bird stated the conditions of the gift, which were that the library was to 
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be the property of the town; located in the High School room; be in charge of 
the Principal of the High School; be free ta all teachers and to all who propose 
to teach, and make this known to the Chairman of the School Committee. He 
explained how carefully the list of books for this library was made out by the 
advice of some of the best educators in the land, and by careful discussion of the 
merits of most of the books by the teachers. He explained at considerable length, 
in a very interesting manner, how teachers and people would be benefited by this 
first library in the State exclusively for teachers, and asked if it would not be a 
wise expenditure of the small sum needed, for every town to buy such a library 
and throw it open to the teachers, with some provisions for its use. 

The Chairman called upon the teachers, at. Mr. Bird's suggestion, to speak to 
those present of the particular merits of some few of the books presented. He 
first called upon Mr. Whitney, the Principal of the High School, who, in the 
name of the teachers of the town, thanked Mr. Bird and the donors of the funds 
with which the books were purchased, for their invaluable aid in the work in 
which they are engaged, and who said that he knew that with the gift they were 
accepting an obligation to undertake to labor for higher ends, and giving their 
consent to be judged by a higher standard than heretofore. 

Mr. Whitney was followed by Messrs. Chase, Russell and Sawin, of the Gram- 
mar Schools. 

[Nothing we believe, would do more to promote the interests of education than 
to have the excellent example set by Mr. Bird, followed in every town in the 
State. We have in our own library 267 volumes, expressly on the subject of 
education, and 175 volumes of journals and reports. We cannot say that we have 
read them all, or that they are all worth reading; but we think there are nowa- 
days enough works on education, to form a valuable, professional library, and 
that teachers ought to be acquainted with the literature of their own profession. ] 


Mission Schools. — Our friends interested in mission work are beginning at 
the right end in educating the children. We believe that much time and labor 
has sometimes been wasted by the most sincere and devoted people in trying to 
convert adults to views which it was beyond their capacity to comprehend. A 
teacher, who has transferred his labors from the schoolroom to the missionary 
room, writes us: ‘* If Boston is the ‘ Hub of the Universe,’ and New Eng- 
land the ‘ Schoolmaster of the Continent,’ your readers may be interested to know 
how the * country schools’ in some of the ‘ out districts’ are getting on. The 
following extracts are from letters recently received. Of the Female Seminary, 
Mr. Perkins writes : — 

‘** Rey. Mr. Knapp, American Missionary at Bitlis, near Lake Van, writes : 
‘*An opening has at length presented for the education of females hitherto quite 
inaccessible to educational efforts. A Protestant family wished to betroth the 
only remaining unmarried daughter to one of our theological students. The 
latter refused to be thus engaged unless they first gave the girl an education. 
Her friends accordingly applied to Mrs. Knapp, to see if there could be some 
way devised by which females could be educated in this town. She replied that 
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if there could be found enough to form a class she would engage to secure a 
teacher. The desired number was promised ;’’ and now there is a school of 
fifteen boarders, supported by their parents and taught by Mrs. Knapp, assisted 
by the missionaries, Knapp and Burbank.’ 

“* The following is from Sophia, Turkey in Europe : 

‘** The Bulgarians, also, are a “‘ rising people.’’ It is surprising to see the 
progress they have made within the past twenty years. There is now not a 
town in which there is not a school of from two to five hundred scholars; and 
the school buildings compare favorably with our high school buildings in Amer- 
ica. There are more than one thousand villages in which there are schools, and 
each year adds one or two hundred to the number. School-books, also, have 
greatly increased. There are now reading-books, arithmetics, grammars, geogra- 
phies, etc., prepared in good taste and printed in Vienna. This people are des- 
tined to have a future. They will one day rule the soil they now so assiduously 
cultivate. I believe the Board has never commenced a mission among a more 
interesting people, nor one which promises a more abundant harvest if properly 
cultivated.’ *’ 

The missionaries of the ‘* American Board” are doing a great work in edu- 
cating as well as Christianizing the people among whom they labor. We should 
be both surprised and delighted, could we glance, for a moment, into the well- 
ordered schools in countries where, within our own remembrance, there was no 
printed language, and where ten years ago it would have been a ‘* shame ” for a 
woman to know how to read. 

New England institutions begin at home, but, like the best kinds of charity, 
they do not stay at home. C. H. 


Berkshire Teachers’ Association. — A county teachers’ association was formed 
at Pittsfield, October 11th, with the following officers: President, Hon. B. F. 
Mills of Williamstown ; Vice-Presidents, Prof. John Bascom of Williams Col- 
lege, Rev. C. V. Spear of Pittsfield, Hon. E. W. B. Canning of Stockbridge ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, J. E. Bradley of Pittsfield ; Executive Committee, the 
President and Secretary of the Association, and Messrs. Rice and Gilman of Lee, 
and Tolman of Lanesboro’. 

The discussions elicited much interest, and able addresses were delivered by 
Prof. Bascom and Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education. 

The Association receives the support of teachers of all classes, supplies a 
want long felt, and bids fair for usefulness. 


[We regret that the following notice was received too late for insertion in our 
last number :] 

Teacugrs’ Institutes will be held this Autumn in the following places: At 
Marlboro’, commencing Oct. 21 ; South Hadley, commencing Oct. 28; North 
Easton, commencing Nov. 4; Winchendon, commencing Nov. 11; South Den- 
nis, commencing Noy. 18. ' 

A. J. Puipps, 
Agent of the Board of Education. 
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PRACTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


A Lesson on Common TuinGs.—[ We have thought that it might interest and 
assist some of our readers if we brought together some information respecting a 
few of the less known articles mentioned in the ‘* newspaper lesson ’* of last month. 
When such lessons are given, let the teacher, if possible, exhibit the article itself 
and lead the children to observe its properties. Through the help of the village 
apothecary or grocer, or, if the teacher is near a city, of some friendly dealer in 
drugs and dyestuffs, a very interesting and instructive little collection of sub- 
stances used in the arts can be made at a very small expense, and a mixture of 
the strange products of foreign countries will give an added interest to the famil- 
iar products of home. ] 

Gull-nuts are excresences formed upon the young twigs of the various species 
of oak. Galls are also produced upon other plants, but the nut-galls of com- 
merce are produced on the species of oak called Quercus infectorius, a small shrub 
about five or six feet in height. They originate in the puncture of an insect 
Cynips galle-tinctoria. TW® puncture is effected by the ovipositor of the insect 
and an egg is at the same time deposited ; an interruption of the ordinary func- 
tions of the tissues of the plant takes place at the spot where the egg is inserted ; 
the consequence is an excrescence of vegetable matter principally tannin, is 
formed round the egg and furnishes a nidus for the grub or larva when hatched. 
When this takes place the grub eats its way out through the side of the gall, 
after which the vitality of the excrescence either decreases or ceases altogether.” 
— Popular Economie Botany. 

There is a good account of various kinds of galls formed on different plants 
by different kinds of insects in the nineteenth chapter of Rennie’s interesting 
“Insect Architecture,” (old edition.) and much that is valuable about American 
gall-flies in Harris’s “Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” Chapter VI. of the beautiful 
edition published by the State of Massachusetts, one of the exquisitely colored 
plates of which contains representations of several species, and of the oak-apple 
which is one of their products. 

The best galls of commerce come from Aleppo and Smyrna. They contain 
more than 25 per cent of tannin. They yield a fine black color with any of the 
salts of iron and are largely employed in the making of writing ink. About 700 
tons are annually imported into England. 

Let the children collect for the school museum the various kinds of galls to be 
found in the neighborhood — the great hairy excrescences from the wild-rose, the 
common oak-apple, the little galls on the under sides of various leaves; and let 
them hatch and examine some of the insects. Let the teacher procure some 
nut-galls so-called, and show the process of making ink. And let these 
matters be made the subjects of compositions on the part of the pupils — other- 
wise the information will go in at one ear and out at the other. Or let the infor- 
mation given one day be made the subject of careful questioning the next. “I 
tried the children with an oral lesson to-day,” said a new teacher of a primary 
school to us the other day. “It wasa thing they had never had before, and I 
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did not expect much. But when I examined them the next day I was surprised 
to find that they answered almost every question correctly.” So much for 
teaching in a natural way. 

Catechu, Terra Japonica, Cutch and Gambier.—* Under these names we 
receive very large quantities of vegetable extract which contains tannic acid in 
great abundance, and is consequently very valuable in tanning processes. The 
various names under which this article comes. serve to define several well-marked 
varieties, which probably originate entirely from the different modes of manufac- 
ture adopted by the natives in various localities of the Indian Empire, [ Hindos- 
tan] whence we derive the entire supply of this useful material. 

Catechu is the extract of the wood of Acacia Catechu (natural order Legu- 
minose) the seeds of Areca Catechu (nat. ord. Palmacew.) And the leaves ot 
Nauclea Gambir (nat. ord. Cinchonacee.) 

The Areca Catechu is a small spiny tree, rarely twenty feet in height. The 
wood is hard and heavy, and the centre is of a very dark-red color, approaching 
to black ; it is from this portion that the extract is made. In India it is made by 
the poorer natives, who move from place to place selecting jungles where the 
Acacia is most abundant. They cut down the trees, and chop the heart-wood 
into chips, which they boil in water. When the water is deeply colored, it is 
strained off and submitted to the process of evaporation, fresh supplies of the 
decoction being added, until the whole by evaporation becomes thickened sufli- 
ciently ; it is then poured out into clay moulds, and left to dry in the sun. 

An interesting sketch from the letters of Dr. J. D. Hooker, published in 
Hooker’s Journal of Botany, will give a painful insight into the life of the “ Kutt” 
makers of India. 

“At half-past eight, A. M., it suddenly fell calm, and we proceeded to 
Chakuchee, the native carts breaking down in their passage over the projecting 
beds of the flinty rocks, or as they hurried down the inclined planes which we 
cut through the precipitous banks of the streams: Near Chakuchee we passed 
an alligator just killed by two men, a foul beast about nine feet long and of the 
Mager kind. More interesting than its natural history was the painful circum- 
stance of its having just swallowed a child that was playing in the water while its 
mother was washing her domestic utensils in the river. The brute was hardly 
dead, much distended by its prey, and the mother standing beside it. A very 
touching group was this! the parent with her hands clasped in agony, unable 
to withdraw her eyes from the reptile which still clung to life with that tenacity 
for which its tribe is so noted, and beside her the two athlete leaning on their 
bloody bamboo staffs, with which they had all but despatched the animal. 

“The poor woman who lost her child, earns a scanty maintenance by making 
catechu. She inhabits a little cottage and has no property but her two Bhiles 
(oxen) to bring wood from the hills, and a very few household chattels, and how 
few these are is known only to persons who have seen the meagre furniture of 
the Dhanga hovels. Her husband cuts the trees in the forest and drags them to 
the hut; but he is now sick, and her only son, her future stay, was he whose end 
I have just related. 

61 
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“ Her only food is rice, with beans from the beautiful-flowered Dolichos trailing 
round the cottage; and she isin debt to the contractor, who has advanced her 
two rupees, to be worked off in three months by the preparation of 240 Ibs. of 
catechu. * * * All day long she is boiling down the catechu-wood cut into 
chips, and pouring the decoction into large wooden troughs where it is inspis- 
sated.” 

The catechu made from the Acacia Catechu is also called Cutch and Terra Japon- 
ica. The first of these names is derived from cate, a tree, and chu, juice. The 
term Cutch, is said to be also from the native language, in which it is called kutt. 
The term Terra Japonica was applied by European pharmaceutists when the 
substance was first imported as a kind of astringent earth from Japan. In com- 
merce one variety is termed catechu, and another cutch, although the source is the 
same. The former has been poured out upon mats, when about the consistency 
of honey, and dried in the sun; when sufficiently hardened, it is cut into small, 
square pieces and thoroughly dried, and in this state packed into cane baskets for 
exportation. Cutch is of a darker color, and comes much mixed with the broken 
leaves on which it has been laid to dry. 

Gambier or Gambir is an extract of the leaves of the Nauclea Gambir, a plant 
belonging to the natural order of the Cinchonas or Jesuits’ bark trees. It is 
made by boiling the leaves, and evaporating the decoction to syrup. In appear- 
ance it resembles cutch, but is not so glossy in its fracture, and is rather lighter 
in color. It is mostly imported from Singapore. 

Sumach or Shumac is the dried and powdered leaves of Rhus Cotinus (nat. ord. 
Anacardiacex.) “This material was known to the ancients, by whom it was 
used for tanning as well as dyeing. It contains large quantities of tannin, as 
well as a yellow coloring matter. More than 13,000 tons were imported into 
England in 1852. [According to the report of the Boston Board of Trade, 
24,000 bags were imported into Boston alone in 1863 — weight of bags, 50 
to 100 Ibs.] 

It will be observed that all these substances are valuable for the amount of 
tannin they contain. The best oak bark contains about 20 per cent of this 
substance ; gall-nuts 30 to 33 per cent; best foreign sumac 19 to 24 per cent ; and 
catechu as much as 55 per cent. Now tannin is the substance on which the 
process of making leather out of raw hides depends. Let the teacher explain 
what tanning is, and take the children to a tan-yard to see it, consulting, if he 
does not understand it himself, some good cyclopedia like the ‘* English,” which 
contains a good account under the head of Leather Manufacture, in the Arts and 
Science Division. Or let him read, when it shall be published, the chapter on 
Leather in Dr. Lankester’s excellent little book —‘“ The Uses of Animals in 
relation to the Industry of Man.” 

Madder ; Rubia Tinctorum (nat. ord. Galiacew [Rubiacew, Gray.]) “ Madder 
isone of the most important dyes known. There are several distinct species used, 
but the European madder is from Rubia tinctorum i.e. [dyer’s red, cf. rubeus, rubere, 
etc.] This plant is extensively cultivated in Southern Europe and in Holland. 
Large quantities of the root come from Smyrna, Trieste, Leghorn and other 
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Mediterranean ports, packed usually in square bales covered with cloth, made of 
horse-hair, or partly wool and horse-hair. We also receive great quantities of a 
less valuable description from Holland, which is generally, if not always, in pow - 
der, under the name of ground madder, packed in very large casks. 

“The dyeing qualities of the madder plant were known both to the Greeks and 
Romans. Dioscorides [ who wrote a famous treatise on medicinal plants some time 
in the first or second century of our era] says that it was found both wild and 
cultivated in Italy and Asia Minor, and besides being used in dyeing, was also 
used in medicine under the name of Erythrodanon. Pliny mentions it under the 
same name, and also calls it Rubia, which is now used for its generic appellation. 
The Romans called it Verantia, whence the French have derived their name 
Garance. [This is powdered madder acted upon by sulphuric acid, which carbon- 
izes the woody fibre without injuring the coloring matter, which is thus extracted 
more easily.] It gives the much admired Turkey-red color; also madder-brown 
and madder-yellow, but it requires nice manipulation to produce bright colors 
with this material. Formerly the Turks understood the use of madder better than 
any other people, but lately the art in England [and America] has attained equal 
if not superior excellence. 


“ The cultivation of madder, which occupies a large portion of the agricultural 
class in Turkey and the Levant, and alsoin Holland and France, requires 
much care and labor; the soil requires to be well and deeply worked. The 
plant is propagated by sets or suckers from the crown of the root, those 
taken above ground succeeding best; they are planted in May or June, nine or 


ten inches apart. The roots are not fit for digging until the third autumn after 
they are planted. They are usually dried in kilns. 

“ The quantity of madder imported into England in 1851, was 13,093 tons. — 
Popular Economic Botany. 

Leguminose, Palmacew, Cinchonacew, Anacardiaceew, Galiacew, — these 
sound very formidable to the unlearned. Suppose then that we say that Catechu 
comes from plants of the Bean or Pulse, the Palm and the Peruvian Bark Fami- 
ilies; that Sumach belongs to the Cashew Family, and that madder belongs, as it 
certainly has a right to do, to the Madder Family, and the subject will not appear 
so dreadful to youthful eyes; and it will perhaps prove even attractive if we 
proceed to point out that though we cannot gather plants producing these very sub- 
stances on the way to school, yet we can gather plants of exactly the same families 
in the shape of weeds by the roadside, and flowers in the woods. We cannot indeed 
find any representative of the Palms of the Tropics in our cold New England; 
but we shall not have to look far for beans; and if the children will examine the 
locust or false acacia, or the true acacia, so often planted as an ornamental 
tree, they will have a representative of the tree out of which the poor Hindoo 
woman was making Cutch when the alligator devoured her child in the jungle. 
So almost every country child knows our common sumach, and has tasted the sour 
acrid taste of its red berries; and perhaps, has been poisoned, as we were many 
a time in our heedless rambles in the woods, by handling the leaves of the poison 
ivy, or making a fire with sticks from the poison dogwood. ‘These all belong to 
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the Cashew Family. So, though we cannot find Jesuit’s Bark in our woods, (we 
might get rich if we could,) we can find Cleavers, and Wild Licquorice, and But- 
ton-bush; and we have all picked the pretty Houstonia, and eaten Partridge- 
Berries, all of which belong to the Madder Family, and the last three even to the 
Peruvian Bark suborder. (See Gray’s manual.) 

We are not a naturalist, the more’s the pity. We have cribbed all this infor- 
mation, as our readers can easily see, from books and cyclopedias; for our 
own education was strictly “ classical.” When we might have been learning this 
and so much more under the open sky from God’s great book of nature, we were 
getting dyspeptic and impairing our health for life by wearily plodding through 
Ceesar’s campaigns and spelling out Cicero’s orations. We were not even taught 
Cesar’s campaigns to any purpose, and we were quite incapable of appreciating 
Cicero’s eloquence. Our school education was a sham, because everything in it 
came wrong end foremost. The time has come, we think, when school studies 
should be arranged differently —[ Eb. 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


[The following debate, one of two which should have been printed earlier, 
will not, we think, have lost any of its value by keeping. We are the more 
ready to print it, as much interest has been expressed by teachers at a distance 
in these records of the discussions of teachers in this neighborhood. We hope 
the meetings will be continued this winter. We regretted to see last winter the 


formation of a female ‘Teachers’ Association. We believe much will be lost 
while nothing is gained by the separation of teachers of different grades of 
schools. Our school system should be harmonized by the meeting together and 
free interchange of opinion of teachers of both sexes, and of all kinds of schools, 
from the oldest to the youngest. | 

Mr. HAtsz, of Boston (Lawrence School), in the chair. 

The subject for discussion was — Thoroughness in Teaching. The debate was 
opened by the Chairman, who remarked. that all agree that we should teach 
thoroughly. There is however, a difference of opinion as to what true thorough- 
ness really is. Perfect thoroughness is, of course, unattainable. How we 
can best approach it is the question. We can always detect some lack of 
thoroughness in others. In fractions, for instance, a great deal passes for 
thorough teaching which is not really so. Scholars are too often taught to 
remember things by their sequence. He would have each principle as much 
a part of the child’s mind as was the alphabet. He thought it an excellent plan 
to give scholars examples, and when they have performed them, ask them what 
principle they illustrate. We should often find scholars deficient in this exercise, 
whom we supposed to be very thorough. We should be constantly contriving 
ways of finding out what they do not know. ‘There was, he thought, a great 
dulness among teachers in this matter. ‘They would often be astonished at the 
results of such an investigation. He had often himself been surprised to find 
how ignorant his pupils really were upon subjects of which he supposed them 
to possess a thorough knowledge. 
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Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, believed that there was su@h a thing as too much 
thoroughness in teaching. He thought it a very pernicious tendency of the 
present time to spend too much time in drilling upon the rudiments. Perfect 
thoroughness cannot be attained. We should therefore attempt to secure only 
that degree of it which is necessary to make our knowledge available. We 
should not go too far into principles, but should confine ourselves mainly to 
what is practical. Scholars often attend school till they are thirteen or fourteen 
years old, and then are hardly able to do a sum in long division. This is all 
owing to too much thoroughness. It were far better that they should know how 
to perform all the operations which will be of use to them in after life, than that 
they should understand the principles of a few of them. It will be of little 
service to a man who is to spend his life in wheeling a wheelbarrow to understand 
thoroughly all the methods of numeration, if he knows nothing of those 
operations which he will be called upon to perform in the necessary transactions 
of his daily life; and yet the prevailing mania for “thoroughness” often 
produces precisely this result, by consuming all his school-time in drilling upon 
principles. Scholars are often kept several years conning over and over the 
principles of Grammar without making the slightest progress in the knowledge 
of writing or speaking. Of what earthly use, he would ask, is such ‘ thorough- 
ness” as this ? Much time is wasted in a similar manner upon History, and 
particularly upon Spelling. He undertook to say that in the time commonly 
spent in the study of the latter, a pupil might acquire the orthography of all 
words in common use, and the French language besides. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked, that by the word “ thoroughness ” he did not under- 
stand that everything was to be learned, but that we should learn thoroughly what 
ever we learned at all. 

Mr. JaMESON, of Boston (Boylston School), thought that the idea that every- 
thing was to be sacrificed to thoroughness was a very false one. He often 
thought of the familiar saying, “It is not worth while to plane the under side of 
a barn floor.” as applicable in this case. We should have some regard to the 
use that a scholar is to make of what he learns. Suppose a young man should 
emigrate to a new country, with three hundred dollars, and should pay such 
regard to thoroughness in the construction of a habitation as to spend the whole 
on the cellar; and yet a very similar, though infinitely greater mistake is made, 
when, as is not unfrequently the case, the whole of a scholar’s school-days are 
taken up in drilling him upon first principles. We should consider how much 
time a scholar has to spend in acquiring knowledge, and also what his after 
career is likely to be. In his own school he spent but little time upon the rudi- 
ments of Arithmetic, because he thought it of far more importance to the class of 
boys which he taught that they should be able to perform, than that they should 
be able to explain. It is of the first importance to such boys that they should be 
able to work simple examples. This they could not acquire in the short time 
that most of them spend in school, if they were required to be thorough in every 
principle before taking the next. To boys of this class it is worse than useless to 
spend as much time as is often spent in learning the reasons for every operation. 
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We should do the be§t we can in what time we are allowed. He warmly en- 
dorsed the remarks of Mr. Jones in regard to the study of Grammar. It had 
been clearly demonstrated in this room by an experienced teacher (Mr. Chase, 
of Watertown,) that a knowledge of Grammar, sufficient for all practical purposes 
might be acquired without the protracted and wearisome labor which is so often 
thought necessary. 

Mr. Smiru, of Dorchester, remarked that it was very common for teachers to be 
misled by this word thoroughness, and related one or two amusing instances of the 
length to which the idea is sometimes carried. Prof. Chase, he said, required 
his pupils to learn the numbers of their problems backwards as well as forwards. 
The remarks that have been made do not give the right meaning to the word 
thoroughness. He did not like to see so good a word abused. All that had 
been said merely proved that some teachers were inclined to make a hobby of 
the principle of thoroughness. He thought with previous speakers, that it was 
often possible to be too thorough. In studying Milton, for instance, the idea 
might easily be carried to a useless length. More of the real beauty of Milton 
was often given by a skilful intonation, than by the most elaborate explanation. 
The Prussians are celebrated as thorough teachers. They do not, however, 
bring about any great results. Their extreme thoroughness actually impedes 
the development of their scholars. The mind becomes vitiated by too constant 
attention to small matters. He had lately been shown one of the celebrated 
needle guns, and was astonished to find what a poor contrivance it really was. 
One man armed with our Henry rifle would, he supposed, be fully equal to 
twelve men armed with the needle gun. The difference between the two well 
illustrates that between Prussian thoroughness and Yankee practicality. He 
had known a man of immense learning who was actually hindered, by his 
knowledge, from accomplishing the good that he might otherwise have done. 
He would never attempt to write upon any subject till he had learned all about 
it — till he had been perfectly thorough. The result was that he spent his whole 
life in investigations which amounted practically to nothing. 

Mr. Marve, of Boston (Chapman School), said that thoroughness consisted 
in knowing principles and not facts. The chief reason why people were so often 
troubled to remember in after life what they learned in youth is, that they were 
taught facts instead of principles. A short time since, a man came to him to 
know how to ascertain the capacity of a cart. He had forgotten, he said, the 
rule for measuring it. If this man had been made to understand the principle 
involved in the rule, he could not have forgotten it. In his opinion, the great 
difference in men consisted more in their different degrees of thoroughness than 
in anything else. He had heard it remarked of a noted surgeon, that his great- 
ness consisted, not so much in the amount of his knowledge, or the superiority of 
his skill, as in the fact that what he knew he was perfect master of, and could 
instantly make available. He was, consequently, very reliable, and never made 
mistakes. Mr. Marble then referred to what had been said about the Prussians. 
It was true, he said, that they were thorough teachers. The difliculty was, that 
they were not independent thinkers, but were the slaves of routine. He agreed 
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with Mr. Jameson that there were schools in which it was necessary to be super- 
ficial, and where the communication of knowledge was all that could be profita- 
bly attempted. This, however, was not thorough teaching. The development 
of the individual is the only true@nd of education. 

Mr. Bancock, of Somerville, recommended frequent private written exami- 
nations by the teacher as a means of attaining thoroughness. He examined all 
the scholars in his own school in this way once every month. He gave to each 
class five written questions, such as he thcught would test their knowledge. One 
fact which these examinations elicited was, that too much attention was paid to 
the acquisition of mere words. This was plainly shown in such answers as the 
following, which he once received: ‘ Two quantities which are equal to one- 
third, are equal to each other.” There can be no real thoroughness unless prin- 
ciples are understood. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston, thought that thoroughness should be confined mostly to 
practical points. The scholars should be taught things, and not merely words. 
Take for example Compound Numbers. They should not merely be told that 
twelve inches make a foot, but care should be taken to make them comprehend 
what an inch is. He thought that comparatively few scholars had any correct 
idea of real distances or real weights, however perfectly they might recite the 
tables. They know how many miles make a degree, but have no practical concep- 
tion of the meaning of either term. They should be taught this by measuring 
the distance between familiar objects, as from the school-house to the depot, ete. 
In his own school he had a set of weights and measures, with which he illustrated 
the subject. He would often send a boy to the well with a pail, telling him to 
bring up a pint of water. By such means the scholars soon learn the real sig- 
nificance of the terms which they so often use. 

Mr. DANIELL, of Milton, said that the different ideas of the proper degree of 
thoroughness to be attempted in school which are held by teachers present, might 
perhaps be accounted for by the difference in the class of scholars which they 
taught. The question, he thought, should always be — What course will result in 
the most practical benefit to the scholar? He once taught in one of our State 
institutions where boys often came, knowing scarcely anything of books, who 
could remain only a year or two. In such cases he thought that to attempt what 
is commonly termed thoroughness, was folly. The object should be to give the 
boy as much information as possible which will be of use to him in after life. 
Such a one should know the fundamental rules in arithmetic, that he may be able 
to reckon his wages. He should know how to cast interest, and, if possible, 
should have some knowledge of mensuration. Now every teacher knows that 
if we took time to teach with perfect thoroughness, drilling him upon every prin- 
ciple involved till he comprehended the subject in all its bearings, we should 
hardly reach long division in the time mentioned, and the boy would go into the 
world ignorant of what it is most important that he should know. This was 
emphatically a case where it was far more important that he should know than 
that he should be able to explain. With such scholars, he considered that 
a teacher’s duty required him to be superficial. In the short time that boys of a 
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certain class attend school, but little can be done towards developing their powers. 
Very much, however, may be accomplished towards rerdering them better able to 
act their part in the humble sphere in which they will probably be called to move, 
and to this end should the teacher's efforts be @Mirected. Where the time is suf- 
ficient, and the circumstances otherwise favorable, he would advocate as strongly 
as anyone the most rigid thoroughness in teaching. He would have every prin- 
ciple mastered, and every reason clearly understood. He would utterly condemn 
superficiality where anything better could be had. In some cases, however 
such as those he had mentioned, he believed that superficial knowledge was 
preferable to ignorance, which last would be the practical result of an attempt 
at thoroughness under such circumstances. 

Mr. JAMESON said that he fully believed in thorough teaching as a principle. 
Circumstances, however, as had been remarked, sometimes rendered it impera- 
tive that it should be disregarded. It was sometimes more important that certain 
operations should be performed than that the principle involved in them should 
be comprehended. He would not require a person to go cold till they thor- 
oughly learned the principle of combustion. He would not have a slater delay 
throwing a piece of slate from the roof till he perfectly comprehended Sir Isaac 
Newton’s great discovery. Masons often put together, in a few minutes, by a 
method, of the philosophy of which they have no comprehension, a square which 
answers all their purposes. He believed it possible to be so careful about princi- 
ples as to greatly curtail a person’s usefulness. He did not believe in the saying 
of Pope that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” He thought a “ little 
knowledge ” infinitely preferable to none at all. Daniel Webster was once 
appealed to to recommend a lawyer. After reflecting a moment, he named one 
as the most skilful that he knew. ‘It is true,” said he, “ that he does not know 
a great deal about law, but he gains all his cases.” This was a recognition of the 
principle that he had been advocating. 


GEO. K.. DANIELL, Jr., Secretary. 


NAMES 


“ What’s in a name,” the careless say — 
As if a breath might blow away 
That which a passing breath has made ; 
“ A name’s the shadow of a shade.” 


Oh, slow of faith and cold of heart ! 
Hast never known what visions start, 
What pulses leap, what feelings flame 
At the mere mention of a name ? 


With tearful eye thou yet shalt learn, 

As back Life’s pages thou shalt turn, 

What thoughts of love or grief or shame, 

May cluster round a single name. A. R. W. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. J. M. Merrick, Jr., resigned his place as sub-master and classical teacher 
in the New Bedford High School, in August last, to take charge of a manufac- 
turing establishment in Roxbury, at a very liberal salary. Mr. M. is an ana- 
lytical chemist by profession. 

In noticing the resignation of Mr. Epwarp P. Nicnots as Principal of 
Cortland Academy, the Syracuse Journal says, justly: ‘‘ Men of ability and 
education, who are willing to devote themselves to the arduous and exhausting 
work of teaching, certainly ought to receive a compensation commensurate with 
the importance of their labors and bearing some just relation to that given to 
those engaged in other pursuits and professions, who, while they receive a 
fuller recognition from society, are not a whit more its benefactors. Our country 
never stood more in need of teachers of thorough preparation and enlarged views 
of their work, and unless they can be secured and encouraged by a full and 
adequate support interests sacred in themselves and vital to the public welfare 
will inevitably suffer.’’ 

The fourteen members of the last graduating class of the Bridgewater Normal 
School are all engaged to teach. Among them: Mr. Joun D. Bruines has been 
elected Principal of the Grammar School at Milton Lower Mills, salary $900 ; 
Mr. Ausert F. Rina has been appointed Principal of the High School at West- 
port, salary $800; Mr. Darius Haptey has been appointed Principal of the 
High School in Chatham, salary $900; Miss Lizzie A. Winwarp has been 
appointed Assistant in one of the Grammar Schools at East Cambridge, salary 
$550; Miss Atice Ricuarps has been appointed Assistant in the Grammar 
School at Lewiston, Me., salary $500; Miss ALice Saunpers has been appointed 
Assistant in the High School at Leominster; Miss Mary P. C. Wairney has 
been appointed Principal of a Grammar School in Millbury. 

Tat Lowett Courses or Free Instruction, in connection with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, for the coming winter, will be as follows : 

A course of eighteen lessons in Geometry and Trigonometry, by Prof. Osporng, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 714 P. M., beginning Nov. 12. 

A course of eighteen lessons in the Calculus, by Prof. Runxuig, on Tuésdays 
and Fridays, at 7's P. M., beginning Jan. 17, 18638. 

An elementary course of eighteen lessons in German, by Assistant Instructor 
E. C. F. Krauss, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 714 P.M., beginning Nov. 11. 

Two successive courses of fifteen lessons each in Chemical Manipulation, by 
Prof. Storer, on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at 3 P. M., the first 
beginning on a day to be named on the cards of admission. The second course 
will be a repetition, with a new class, of the first. 

A course of ten lessons on Natural History, by Dr. Samvugen Kyeetanp, 
Secretary of the Institute, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 71g P. M., beginning 
Jan. 13, 1862. 

A course of ten lessons on Language and General Grammar, by Prof. ATKIN. 
son, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 71g P. M., beginning Feb. 17, 1868. 

62 


———— 


if 
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Applications must be made in writing, stating residence and occupation, and 
addressed to ‘* Prof. W. P. Atkinson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boylston street, Boston.’’ Candidates must have attained the age of eighteen 
years. . Successful applicants will receive their tickets by mail. 

Seventy-nine students have been admitted to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology the present term. The whole number in attendance is now one 
hundred and fifty-seven. A new catalogue containing the course of study will 
be issued in a few days. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We are glad to welcome to our exchange list a new school journal from 


Wisconsin, THe Scnoort Montuiy published by the Milwaukee Teacher’s 
Association. 


a Bazar, a Repository of Fashion, Pleasure and Instruction, Vol. I, 
No. 1. 

It behoves us to speak with proper modesty of a paper like this, devoted as it 
is to mysteries far beyond our comprehension. Whether of the small arrange- 
ment of lace and ribbon called “ Fall Bonnets,” the “ Fanchon” or the “ Cata- 
lane” or the “ Marie Antoinette,” or the “ Trianon ” is the thing, how can a stupid 
masculine editor decide? And what shall we say of those wonderful specimens 
of the genus “ dandy” who figure in the Gentleman’s Plate, except that we dont 
doubt they are all right, and will presently be seen on Broadway, walking mon- 


uments of the skill of their tailors. The ladies’ hair arrangements are equally 
wonderful; but there is one other department which really commends itself to 
the attention of young ladies who like, as all young ladies should, to appear 


neatly dressed, and are not unwilling to exert their own industry to accomplish 
it. It is the paper of patterns, by the guidance of which any handy person can 
cut out a great variety of garments figured in the accompanying plates. We 
recommend it to the attention of young lady teachers, who are not above making 
their own dresses. 

Harper’s Bazar is, in short, a journal of the fashions; and as it ‘s very elegantly 
got up, and as the subject commends itself to such a multitude of readers, we 


predict for it the success which usually attends the undertakings of its shrewd 
and enterprising publishers. ' 


We have been favored by Messrs. Leypotpt & Hout, of New York, with two 
timely and very neat volumes: “ Lecons de Littérature Frangaise Classique,” 
(12mogpp. 393); historical and biographical sketches of the history of French 
literature, from the earliest times; and “ La Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine,” 
(12mo, pp. 310) a volume of extracts from contemporary authors. They will 
make excellent reading books for higher classes in the French language. 

We commend the catalogue of Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt to the attention of 
all interested in the study of modern languages. They are publishers of excel- 
lent grammars, and of the well known series of annotated French and German 
Plays, and Stories in pamphlet form formerly published by Mr. Urbino and by De 
Vries and Ibarra. ‘They have also a choice Fit of English books, and keep on 
hand the Tauchnitz Didot and Teubner publications. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard have sent us two very neat juvenile Jack of all 
Trades by Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker and the Starry Flag by the ever popular 
Oliver Optic. .'The Messrs. Harper have favored us with three more Nos. of 
their Library of Select Novels; “ Caste” by the author of Mr. Arle; No Man’s 
Friend by F. W. Robinson author of Grandmother’s Money &c., and The 
Curate’s Discipline by Mrs. Eiloart. If we could only get the time we would 
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read them and tell our readers which is the best, or whether either is good for 
anything. Birds of Prey by Miss M. E. Braddon is probably as bad as are the 
rest of that not very reputable person’s productions. 


Tue Lectures delivered before the American Institute of Instruction at Bur- 
lington, Vt., August 1866, including the Journal of proceedings and a list of the 
Officers. Boston, Committee of Publication 12mo, pp. 219, $1. This volume, 
which ought to circulate widely among teachers, contains a very full report of 
the debates, occupying 103 pages,and Lectures on Practicality in Teaching by 
Rev. M. C. Stebbins; on Socrates as a teacher by Prof. W. S. Tyler; and on 
Learning by the Hon. G. F. Edmunds of Vt. It may be had by addressing 
Mr. D. W. Jones, Office of Mass. Teacher. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation, Edited by Henry Barnard LL. D. 
Vol. xvii No. 46. “ National Series” Vol. 1. No. 1. 

A new series is begun with this number, and Dr. Barnard, occupied with his 
labors as Commissioner of Education has associated with him Prof. D. N. Camp 
in its management. The present number contains a classified index to the pre- 
ceding volumes, a portrait of the Hon. James A. Garfield and his speech on the 
establishment of a National Bureau of Education, together with the usual great 
variety of statistical and other information relating to Education in this and other 
countries. 

The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, compiled under the 
direction of Her Majesty the Queen by Lieut. General the Hon. C. Grey. 
12mo. pp. 371. New York: Harpers. 

Sturdy republicans are not expected to go into extasies over a book because it 
is partially the work of the worthy but rather. insignificant little woman who is 
allowed to play at governing England, or because it deals with the life of the 
exemplary but rather dull gentleman who was her spouse. Nevertheless there 
is a natural curiosity to know of the private life of persons placed in such excep- 
tional situations, and though it seems a singular proceeding, the Queen, for reasons 
best known to herself, has chosen to gratify her lieges and the world. It is a 
neyo picture of a marriage of true affection, and Prince Albert appears to 

ave been an amiable and accomplished, if not a great man. 

The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, 1 Vol. Diamond Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Another addition to the elegant little diamond series. Every teacher who can 
own any books should own this most national and patriotic of American poets, 
and no one can complain that he is not now within his reach. 


Scnoor Discietine—1ts Opsects AND Mreruops: An Address delivered 
before the American Institute of Instruction, at its annual meeting in ‘Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Aug. 31, 1867, by Hosea H. Lincoln, Principal of the Lyman 
School. Boston ; Published by vote of the Institute, 16mo, pages 20, price 
10 cents. " 

If it were not that we suppose our readers quite tired of the subject, we should 
quote from Mr. Lincoln’s address. Without overrating the value of corporal 

unishment as a means of discipline, or underrating its difficulties and objections, 

‘ comes to the same conclusion as do all wise practical teachers, that the time has 
not yet come when it can be altogether dispensed with, — much remaining to be 
done by parents and the public at large, before that time can come for teachers ; 
but to suppose teachers generally to be a set of barbarians who maintain the 
necessity of corporal punishment simply because they love to exercise their power, 
betrays an ignorance of teachers which should discredit the judgment of any one 
uttering such a sentiment. 

Mr. Lincoln says very justly, and from a long experience, — “ It is difficult to 
enumerate all the methods by which a school should be disciplined. Methods 
must vary in different schools, and with different teachers. Ask a man how he 
would play a game of chess, or a general how he would fight a battle! No two 
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battles are fought exactly alike; no two games of chess are identical. Your 
methods must vary with the varying elements, and the ever-varying movements 
of your opponents. Discipline exists in the man. He must be equal to all 
emergencies. He must have brains to comprehend all issues, and energies to meet 
them. School discipline, as well as war, is a science. Civilians did not succeed 
upon the battle-field as generals, neither could many who criticise teachers so 
severely succeed in the school-room.” 


A Dictionary oF THE EnGiish LANGUAGE. Explanatory pronouncing 
Etymological and Synonymous, with a copious appendix, mainly abridged 
from the Quarto Dictionary of Noah Webster, LL. D., as revised by Chauncey 
A. Goodrich D.D. and Noah Porter, D.D., by William A. Wheeler.  Illustra- 
ted with more than six hundred engravings. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam 1868, 8vo pp. 1000. 

This volume stands in the same relation to the revised Quarto of 1864 that 
the Octavo “ University Edition stood into the Quarto of 1856. It would be super- 
fluous to enlarge on the merits of the latest Edition of Webster’s great work. 
To those who do not own it, and indeed to those who do, this handy and hand- 
some volume will prove a valuable addition to the study table and the counting 
room desk. The paper is good, the type clear, there is a great varietiy of appen- 
dices and vocabularies, including a new “Glossary of Scottish words and 
Phrases,’ and we do not see what more could well have been done to make it a 
complete popular book of reference. We predict and hope for it the same suc- 
cess that has attended the larger work. 


A Latin Reader, to which is prefixed an Epitome of Latin Grammar, together 
with notes and copious references to the Grammars of Harkness, Andrews & 
Stoddard and Bullions, and a vocabulary and exercises in Latins, Prose, Com- 
position, by William B. Silber, A. M., College of the City of New York, 12 
mo. pp. 226. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 

We like the plan of this book and are glad to welcome any attempt to reduce 
the size of Latin Grammars for beginners. The Grammar here occupies just 
82 pages of open print, the syntax just five of these; copious further references 
are given to the grammars of Harkness, Andrews & Stoddard and Bullions, 
preference being rightly given to the first. We hope the master will make dili- 
gent use of them in his oral teaching. 

We pass no critical judgment upon the execution of the book, because we 
have not used it; but the plan is good and the book well printed. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our thanks are due to T. H. for an arithmetical criticism, to ‘* A’’ on Gram- 
mar (which we wish to print with a comment) and on Geography, to our Wor- 
cester friend on Writing, to our fellow-Editor for an excellent ‘* Word to Female 
to our business friend for ‘‘ What is Money? a lesson in Political 


%9 


Teachers, 
Economy,” to C. E. R. concerning German Schools, and to J. A. G. for Chemi- 
cal Experiments. These are on file for our next numbers. A number of book- 
notices and other matter already in type must also be reserved. 


Erratum.—In our October number, page 343, for ‘ courtesey,’’ read 
“ courtesy.”’ 











